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international Harvester 
begins its Second Century 


..in High? 


with Trucks at NEW Low Prices.. 


International Speed Truck 
owned by Friday Brothers 
(Coloma Orchard Co.), Co- 
loma, Michigan. They have 
about 1,000 acres in peaches, 
apples, grapes, and cherries. 
This truck travels about 100 
miles a day during the fruit 
hauling season. They alsoown 
an old International Six-Speed 
Special which has traveled 
65,000 miles. 


Ask for a demonstra- 
tion of the new 1'-ton, 


4-speed Model A-2 at 


°O7> 


for the chassis, f. 0. b. factory 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER this year and vegetable growers, live stock pro- 
celebrates a century of continuous ducers, and others. 

history —a hundred years of quality man- Today this Company ranks high among 
ufacture, including thirty-two years of the leaders in truck manufacture, mak- 
automotive development. ing both speed and heavy-duty models 

Time brings experience, and experi- for all hauling requirements. Its record 
ence has brought outstanding success to is convincing proof of owner satisfaction. 
International Trucks. As a matter of International Harvester begins its sec- 
fact, the majority of the industrial lead- ond century better equipped than ever 
ers of America own Internationals—in to provide low-cost hauling to truck 
fleets large and small, totaling tens of users in every field. 
thousands of trucks. Thousands of In- We invite your close inspection of to- 
ternationals are serving agriculture, day’s line of attractive, well-built trucks, 
hauling loads at low cost for grain grow- sold and serviced through 183 Interna- 


ers, plantation owners, dairymen, fruit tional branches and thousands of dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Ss Chicago, Illinois IN 4 IN i 
GTUUTA TMT 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Modern Farm Building Construction 


ture was the only industry with 

which man was concerned and 
for hundreds of years it has been the 
occupation of every able bodied man. 
Today it has lapsed to a position far 
behind many of the other great world 
industries, but it is still the most vital- 
ly concerned with human existence. 
Agriculture has also made great 
strides in advancement. Man has 
harnessed the forces of nature to do 
his bidding. Six thousand years ago, 
according to archaeological evidence 
recently uncovered, man milked cows 
from behind, with the cow’s tail over 
his head. Modern science has moved 
the man to a more strategic point of 
attack in many other ways than in 
milking, but the relative advancement 
of agriculture and the related sciences 
has fallen from its pinnacle of emi- 
nence in comparison to the other great 
scientific fields of industry. The 
reason for this decline can be sum- 
marized under three general heads, 
lack of organization, standardization 
and research. 


Te THOUSAND years ago agricul- 


One of the greatest needs of the 
farmer today is the application of 
these fundamental principles to farm 
structures. W. O. Kaiser, agricul- 
tural engineer for the Portland Ce- 
ment Association says, “In the era 
which we are entering, guess work 
will be largely replaced with facts, 
and out of this development will 
come changes in building construc- 
tion which may be even more revol- 
utionary than the change from hand 
to machine methods of milking.” 

The United States today has more 
than twelve billion dollars invested 
in farm buildings. This significant 
fact in itself suggests the import- 
ance of the task allotted to the agri- 
cultural engineer. In any kind of 
building farmers are first struck with 
the large initial outlay. They do 
not realize: that any farm structure 
scientifically and sensibly built is a 
Practical and permanent asset. Well 
designed farm buildings . add: to..the 


Charles J. Pratt ’32 


beauty of the location. They in- 
crease the potential worth and the 
selling value of the property. Mod- 
ern buildings add to the efficiency of 
the farmer and are worthwhile 
labor-saving devices. They add to 
the sheer pleasure of operation and, 
most important of all, they increase 
his money-making capacity thru 
economy of space, labor-saving ap- 
pliances, cleanliness and health of 
man and animal, and economy of val- 
uable time. 


Dr. Eckles of Minnesota says, 
“Better barns mean cheaper produc- 
tion.” This statement, however, 
could well be applied to all farm con- 
struction. Poorly built barns are a 
poor investment. In America over a 
half million dollars is lost annually 
due to the ravages of fire and rats, 
both of which are generally the re- 
sult of faulty construction or poor 
judgment on the farmer’s part. 


ECAUSE of the fact that farmers 

can not be made to see the desira- 
bility and the necessity of the large 
initial expenditure in building con- 
struction, many farm buildings are 
poorly planned makéshifts which soon 
become liabilities and never fill the 
function of a well and properly de- 
signed structure. Good building, re- 
gardless of the initial cost, is a 
sound, long time jnvestment. 

At Missouri recent studies determ- 
ined that only 5.79 percent of the cost 
of milk production is in the build- 
ings, the rest is divided between pas- 
turage, roughage, concentrates and 
veterinarian services. 


The greatest problem today lies in 
convincing the farmer of the need 
for modern farm structures and their 
value as an investment not for the 
exception but for the average farmer. 
Later on in this article I will at- 
tempt to compare costs with values 
in agricultural] building construction. 

It is particularly necessary, in the 
building of farm structures, to give 
much attention to design. They 


should be planned according to the 
locality, the climate, their ultimate 
utility to the farmer, and most of 
all, for the comfort of the animals. 
Warmth and shelter in a _ poultry 
house must not be sacrificed in order 
that the attendant may enter the 
house without bending his head. All 
farm structures should be placed in 
relation to each other in such a way 
as to make for convenience, cheap- 
ness of construction, and beauty. 


The farm house usually repre- 
sents the largest single investment 
for the average farmer. It covers 
the greatest range of utility, and has 
the most room for personal tastes in 
design and construction. One of the 
most important facts to consider in 
farm house design is convenience, next 
utility, and last, but not least in any 
sense of the word, beauty. The farm- 
er’s problem is to find a good architect 
who is not too over-bearing to take his 
suggestions, nor too expensive to 
meet his needs. This difficulty is 
made greater by the lack of funda- 
mental data, standardization, and re- 
search in the field of agricultural en- 
gineering. 


The cost of farm buildings is vari- 
able and changes with the different 
localities and conditions, but the 
amount which a farmer can afford to 
spend on his buildings has become 
fairly well fixed. The American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers be- 
lieves that any farmer can afford to 
build barns up to the individual value 
of the animals it is to shelter. That 
is: a man whose herd of cows aver- 
ages $400 apiece can afford to spend 
up to $16,000 on his barn and equip- 
ment and still consider it a careful, 
sound investment. In this way a 
farmer can estimate the potential 
worth of his herd and his investment. 
To get down to more specific. esti- 
mates of construction costs for -any 
farm structure the farmer may con- 
sider that his barns will cost him ‘6.5 
cents a cubic foot. Tile dairy: barns, 
modern in every respect, cost .ap- 
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proximately $1.69 to $2.07 a square 
foot. Thus a generous estimate for 
a modern dairy barn 386 ft. by 130 ft. 
would be about $9,000. Frame barns 
run from $1.17 to $1.40 a square foot. 
From this it may be seen that the 
cost decreases in proportion to the 
volume. Additional height has less 
effect on the cost than either length 
or width. However, high barns are 
not considered good construction 
principles for obvious reasons. Poul- 
try houses of the shed roof, open 
front type run about 67 cents a 
square foot, or about $2.68 a bird. 
Concrete walls cost about 35 cents a 
cubic foot; frame about 30 cents; 
hollow tile about 60 cents. The best 
wall for the dairy barn is hollow tile 
plastered on the inside, but it is also 
the most expensive. A wood frame, 
wall properly insulated makes the 
best utility wall for the average 
farmer. Barn equipment can _ be 
figured on the same basis at about 
$25 a cow, that is, from $800 to 
$2400 for the average dairy farm. 
Ventilation is an important factor 
in all barn construction. It would be 


OT EVERY unmarried girl can 
Ne her family that she is a 

mother, without arousing some 
parental distress. My mother re- 
ceived the news without flinching. 
My brother did not even attempt to 
get out the family shot-gun when I 
informed him that I was mother to 
a seven months old, baby boy. For, 
you see, I was just a practice mother, 
for one week. My baby had twenty 
other mothers before me and five 
after me, before he went to a per- 
manent mother. But, for my week, I 
reigned supreme. 


Being mother is just one-fifth of 
the practice house work that every 
senior in the New York State college 
of home economics must accomplish. 
However, it is quite the most im- 
portant fifth and is usually left until 
the last. Thus the baby has an op- 
portunity to get used to seeing you 
around the house before you become 
his mother. 


None of us mothers knew who 
David’s real parents were. The direc- 
tors of the two practice houses at our 
school go away in the fall and bring 
back two babies, one for each house. 
The babies they choose must be 
normal and of healthy parentage. 
They are babies that are out for 
adoption and usually are adopted at 
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impossible to incorporate a discus- 
sion of the various systems in this 
article as the space is too limited and 
the field is too wide. The latest 
ventilation experiments have been 
with electric systems which proves 
their value and practicability rather 
conclusively. These systems are 
thermostatically controlled and _ so 
designed that they keep the barns cool 
in summer and still allow complete 
turnover of air in the winter without 
the loss of heat resulting. 


Professor Fairbanks of the Cornell 
State Agricultural College has de- 
signed a ventilation unit for poultry 
houses which is novel and practical. 
By means of a hand wheel, he sim- 
ultaneously opens all the windows in 
his poultry units to various degrees, 
thus assuring constant temperature 
at all times. This device also folds 
the windows up on the ceiling out of 
the way when fully open. 

Another novel idea in the field of 
dairy farming is the milk unit sys- 
tem, by which four cows at a time 
are washed, cleaned, dried and milked 







Live Dolls 


Sally Mende ’31 





This is David at the age of seven 


months. He is now one year old. 
the end of the school year. Last year 
both babies happened to be boys, al- 
though there is no discrimination in 
sex, when choosing them. Both babies 
were ten days old when they were 
brought to the college. When we 
were there they were both per- 
fect babies, physically and mentally. 
David, of course, was a’ much ‘nicer 
baby than Freddie. The girls at the 
other practice house insisted that 
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in separate “milk houses” rather 
than in the barns. The cows are feq 
in the main building, and soon be. 
come accustomed to being milked jp 
a separate unit. This system cuts the 
bacteria count of the milk enormous. 
ly and is an excellent system for certi- 
fied milk makers. 

The Rural Engineering Depart. 
ment of Cornell, under the direction 
of Professor Reyna is working on a 
new hay chute idea in which the 
chutes are built on the outside of the 
building. This does not materially 
increase construction costs, and it not 
only eliminates the floating dust and 
hay seed in the air, but the waste 
space in the hay lofts and on the 
floors below as well. 


It is obvious that great strides 
have been made in agricultural en- 
gineering, but it is not to praise 
these achievements that this article 
is written, but to point out their de- 
sirability and practicability to the 
average farmer in the field, and to 
help him in the great problem of 
farm building construction. 










Freddie was the better baby but that 
was because they took care of him. 
David was prettier, happier and 
even had a tooth first, which shows 
his superiority. 

The day before I was to be a 
mother was my last day as house- 
keeper and I gave the house a spring 
cleaning, washing woodwork, polish- 
ing furniture, n’everything. In the 
afternoon we all went on a steak 
roast and then danced until two 
o’clock in the morning. 

When the alarm clock rang at five- 
thirty that morning, the spirit was 
willing but the flesh was weak. I 
knew that I had to get up, I wanted 
to get up but my legs would not get 
out from under the covers. 

David decided the matter for me 
by demanding food. When he de- 
manded food, he was not a bit polite 
about it. He used all his consider- 
able lung power. I arose. Fortun- 
ately, the baby’s six o’clock feeding 
does not have to be prepared in the 
morning. One bottle is left from the 
formula prepared the day before. The 
bottle is warmed until the milk can- 
not be felt when it is spilt on your 
wrist, then David did the rest. He 
surely was enthusiastic about taking 
his food. No jaded appetite to be 
pampered there. — 
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Edna Mae who was queen of the 
practice apartment during 


1923 and 1924 


ae David was fed, changed and 
put back in his crib, the real 
work of the morning began. First, 
I had to prepare his formula. A 
bottle-fed baby gets an ounce and one- 
half of cow’s milk for each pound of 
baby, one-tenth of an ounce of sugar 
for each pound of baby, and approxi- 
mately one ounce of water for a pound 
of baby. David weighed 16 pounds so 
I made up his formula with twenty- 
four ounces of milk, sixteen ounces 
of water, three tablespoonsful of 
lactose (milk sugar), one egg yolk 
and three tablespoonsful of prune 
juice. The empty bottles are put in 
a large enameled can to boil for 
twenty minutes, in order to sterilize 
them. Then the nipples and bottle 
covers are sterilized. Meanwhile I 
measured out the milk, water, sugar, 
prune juice, dumped them together 
and brought them to a quick boil 
three times, stirring the milk all the 
while. The milk is stirred to pre- 
vent the calcium in it from deposit- 
ing on the pan. All the calcium is 
needed to deposit on the baby’s bones. 
When the milk has cooled, the egg 
yolk is added. If it is added while 
the milk is hot, it coagulates and a 
good deal is lost when the milk is 
strained. When the formula was 
poured into the sterilized bottles, cov- 
ered with rubber caps and put into 
the icebox, I always heaved a sigh 
of relief. That was over with for 
another day. One morning I had to 
prepare two formulas because the 
milk boiled over; and milk spilled on 
the stove would hardly make our 
baby gain weight. After I had 
cleaned up the mess I had made, I 
would squeeze an orange for the 
baby’s orange juice. He gets the 
juice of half an orange, strained, 
which is about one-fourth of a cup. 

David was always glad to get out 
of his crib in the morning. He would 
crow cheerfully when you took his 
nightdress, shirt and diaper off. But 
when it came to taking his codliver 
oil, he was a confirmed skeptic. No 
matter how cheerfully I would smile 
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and say “good!”, he did not believe 
me. I had to give him a teaspoon- 
ful in order to get a quarter of a 
teaspoon down him and even then he 
got most of it by absorption. He 
needed his bath by the time he was 
through with the vile-smelling stuff. 
I would soap him all over on a stand, 
then dump him into his little rubber 
bathtub, to rinse him off. After his 
bath I tried to get him to use his 
nursery chair. Sometimes he did and 
sometimes he did not. He under- 
stood what it was meant for, though, 
and was shaping into his training, 
beautifully. 

After David was dressed, he was 
put out on the porch, in his carriage. 
He did not like his baby bunting and 
when it was put on, he would give 
you the Bronx cheer, otherwise known 
as the “raspberry” or the “birdie.” 
Heaven only knows where he picked 
it up. I know that I cannot do it. 


Barbara and Teddy back in 1929 
when they were practice babies. 
Here they are sealing a partnership 

in some new kind of mischief. Re- 

ports have it that they are now well 
on the way to becoming president 
and first lady. 


David was put on the porch about 
seven o’clock. Breakfast was not un- 
til seven-thirty so I would fix his 
prune pulp, vegetable, and cereal for 
the day. He had the strained pulp of 
four medium-sized prunes, one and 
one-half tablespoonsful of strained 
cream of wheat, with his bottle at 
his ten o’clock feeding. He had his 
vegetable with his two o’clock bottle, 
about a tablespoonful. The vege- 
table was either carrots, peas, spin- 
ach, string beans or asparagus, 
strained of course. We did not give 
him any of the strong flavored vege- 
tables, such as cabbage or cauli- 
fiower. 


Avip had every one of his feed- 
D ings on time, even if it meant 
I walked 


that I had to cut a class. 


Francis Lodge made merry in the 


campus house way back in 


1924 and 1925 


into a few ten o’clock classes at 
twenty after the hour in order that 
his ten o’clock feeding might not be 


hurried. But the last time I fed him, 
I fell from grace. Saturday, the last 
day of my being mother, I was dread- 
fully tired. A week of going to bed 
late and getting up at any time from 
three to five-thirty had 
knocked me out. 


rather 


Everyone in the house went to the 
movies but me. I had to stay home 
with the baby. I had a friend there 
to keep me company, so I did not 
mind. When the others came back at 
eleven, I was sleeping peacefully. 
They woke me up to ask me if the 
baby had been fed. He had not and 
here it was an hour after his feeding 
time. Miss P., the house director 
told me that the baby would live 
through it, but I felt badly. 


Speaking of getting up at unearth- 
ly hours, there is no more helpless 
feeling than having a baby awaken 
you in the middle of the night by 
crying and keeping right on crying. 
There is nothing you can do for him 
except change him and see that he is 
warm. It is almost agony not to 
pick him up and comfort him but you 
are not supposed to; so I did not. If 
David kept on crying for an extreme 
length of time, I was told to warm 
some boiled water and give it to him. 
Usually it is better to do nothing 
though. He does not sleep and you 
cannot. At the best of times, a baby 
makes enough noise in his sleep. 
Sleeping in the same room with a 
baby is like sleeping in the same 
room with an elephant. But when he 
is whimpering, or crying, you would 
have to be deaf or heartless to sleep 
through it. 


After having been a mother for a 
week, I have decided that the warm 
cuddly feeling of a baby in your arms 
is worth all the fuss and bother of 
taking care of him. They are such 
soft helpless things you cannot help 
loving them. I am going to have 
three. 











































































































































































































































































































Objections 


cnn of colleges farther down the hill have object- 

ed at times that Cornell is being identified too strong- 
ly in the public mind with the College of Agriculture. 
Really ignorant persons have even been known to believe 
that Cornell is an agricultural college, and that that is 
all there was to it. Those objections are well founded and 
serious and by the very nature of the work of the Ag 
College, difficult to correct. The solution immediately 
presents itself that the other colleges should step up their 
publicity departments so that the balance will be main- 
tained. But the arts college rather objects to the public 
as such, the engineers are content to rest on an already 
firm foundation, and the rest don’t really care. In the 
abstract, the findings of this college are, or ought to be 
sufficient reason for their own existance and would carry 
as much weight with intelligent persons if Cornell was 
left quite out of the story. It might be more difficult to 
get appropriations from the state if that policy were 
followed but wouldn’t it be more consistant with the 
ultimate purpose of this institution, to put more emphasis 
on what is done rather than upon who did it? 


Planning Ahead 


NE’S opinion of college folk diminishes somewhat when 

one sees an undergraduate perusing a catalogue on 
registration day obviously and quite shamelessly giving 
his first thoughts to a schedule for the succeeding semes- 
ter. One wonders how anyone could be so little impressed 
with the seriousness of this business of attending college 
that he would not give the greatest consideration to the 
selection of courses long in advance of the time of taking 
them. One wonders if the professors have not failed to 
inspire their students with a proper respect for edu- 
cation and learning, and experience has shown that to be 
quite possible. Fortunately the students who are not 
pursuing a definite path are relatively few, in the Ag 
College at least, and so the condition of which we com- 
plain is not prevalent. And yet one suspects that a 
college graduate would be more highly respected if there 
were not every year a certain number going forth who 
had lived all through college hand to mouth as it were 
with no definite goal to attain and without seriousness of 
purpose great enough to make his studies a matter of 
vital importance. 


The more we know of fact the less we care for myth; 
and to lose religious myths ought to be a gain for reli- 
gion. 
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Lost Opportuntty 


N° very many years ago a rather sallow looking 

Russian fellow applied for entrance in this college of 
colleges and was refused. Disappointed he betook him- 
self to one of our more hospitable northern neighbors, and 
in the course of four years made himself a thoroughgoing 
American. Today his alma mater looks to him proudly af 
one of the most successful modern writers, and Cornell 
mourns a lost opportunity. The fellow was Maurice 
Hindus publicized rather widely last winter as the author 
of Humanity Uprooted, and at present in the public eye as 
an authority on the Russian situation. But this is not the 
place for narrative so we hasten to get the kernel from 
the nut. Cornell cannot claim him because there is in its 
plan of organization a very rigid recipe, which describes 
the sort of person that will fit into the university pattern. 
And there is apparently no man at the gate who can say 
that this recipe may in some cases be flexed, so that a 
poor foreign fellow, obviously ambitious to want to study 
under difficulties of language and strange environment, 
can be admitted. The trouble is not with the recipe so 
much as with its administration. It is admittedly a hard 
task and one requiring a keen estimation of men under 
rather unfavorable circumstances. But with so many 
yckels leaving each year with a Cornell banner in their 
traveling bags and a very thin, very palpable veneer 
covering tenacious hayseed, it would be fine to say more 
often that Cornell was gracious to this or that famous 
man during his difficult years. But the world is made of 
lost opportunities. Witness that Mahatma Ghandi’s 
three-cornered underwear was not advertised as such, 
and that no band welcomed New York’s mayor home, last 
month, with Just a Gigilo. 


If you have sense enough to be happy you have sense 
enough. 


The one sort of expansion we all grieve to see is in 
the waistline. 


Conversation is something like glue in the fact that 
if one applies it too thickly it is not so likely to stick. 


Sometimes a little advice will help,—providing it is 
little enough. 


The time when most of us would like to quit a venture 
is when it needs us most. 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest agri- 


cultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and finer lives. 
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| Former Student - 


A Reunion in Western New York 


The following article was written 
by S. F. “Sam” Willard ’09, business 
manager of the COUNTRYMAN 1908-09. 

He has been a_ subscriber for 
twenty-six years, and says that re- 
cently he has found the Alumni notes 
the most interesting section. We are 
extremely grateful to him for his 
contribution. His address is 17 
Cheriton Road, Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts. 


“It’s always fair weather when 
good fellows get together” may be 
all right in a song, but it was dis- 
proved last August 9th at Honeoye 
Falls as several can testify, for it 
poured most of the day. Dame For- 
tune smiled upon me as I took the 
opportunity to spend part of my va- 
cation on a trip to Niagara from my 
home in Wollaston, Massachusetts, a 
suburb of Boston, where I have work- 
ed for the last fourteen years in a 
seed store. 

I had sort of a “hankerin” to see 
some of the old boys of college days; 
so I meandered from the broad high- 
way direct to the Falls long enough 
to let several of them see my wife, 
two fine children, and the old bus. 
Yes, on the way I hunted up “Ag” 
Deuel ’10 unloading hay in a barn in 
Fayetteville, and later took C. A. 
Spencer ’07 by complete surprise by 
walking into his tailor shop in Syra- 
cuse. “Prex’” Rogers ’05 and his 
good wife, Christine Avery ’09, in 
Bergen were kept pretty busy that 
red-hot day serving drinks as we 
called the Ancient History class on 
his veranda. When folks haven’t seen 
each other for about a quarter-cen- 
tury either they have a lot to talk 
about or else they are dumb, and I 
can assure you that we were far 
from being tongue-tied. 

At Quaker Hill Farm, Honeoye 
Falls, the handshakes and greetings 
of Ken Livermore ’09 and his wife, 
Madeline Avery ’13, were so genuine 
that it didn’t take much urging on 
their part to induce us to spend an 
extra night with them, especially 
when Ken promised to stage a round- 
up next day. Good as his word he 


phoned Tommy Scoon ’09 in Geneva, 
Roy Shepard ’10 (business manager 
of the COUNTRYMAN 1909-10) in 
Batavia, and “Nellie” Peet ’10 (editor 
of the COUNTRYMAN 1909-10) in 
Rochester. Real sports they were, 
I’d say, to pack a lunch and join us, 


S. F. Willard ’09, T. M. Coon ’09, 
and N. R. Peet ’10 


rain or no rain! Of course, the pic- 
nic tables at Mendon Lake still bear 
our reservation card for use when 
next we meet. 

As it was Ken furnished his spa- 
cious veranda and the chairs, leaving 
us to furnish the scenery. [It is too 
bad that Ken and Roy were light 
struck and had to be cut out of the 
picture.] Now when I tell you we 
had a real picnic, I don’t mean maybe! 
It did us all a lot of good, I’m sure, 
to swap experiences during those 
three hours we were together. Hi 
Munger ’11 brought his family late, 
that’s why he isn’t in the picture, but 
he was very much in evidence when it 
came to singing Cornell songs in the 
evening. 

Well folks, all I have to say in 
closing is that these reunions don’t 
come often enough. Some day I’m 
hoping we can get Art Gilbert ’05 out 
of his swivel chair at the State House 
in Boston, induce Gordon Hutchins 


707 of Concord to join us, also Wes 
Bronson 713 from Belmont, as well as 
F. C. Shaw 713 from Langwater 
Farm, North Easton and have an- 
other Cornell picnic out here in New 
England. Why do you know, Ken 
Livermore threatened to come on if 
we could get such an affair started. 
No one knows who else we might in- 
duce to come,—maybe Ed Seymour ’09 
from New York City, who comes up 
once in a while to visit his father in 
Duxbury. 

Oh yes, I forgot to say that on the 
following days, the 10th and 11th, we 
four Willards had a grand time about 
Ithaca, Taughannock, and Watkins. 
Over in Ovid I chased George Myer 
709 about his farms, finally finding 
him bright and smiling as ever. What 
a time we had in Ithaca’s glens, and 
roaming about “those halls of learn- 
ing” as proof to my doubting family 
that Cornell is a fact, and leaving an 
indelible memory of a splendid vaca- 
tion! 


"88 
Gerow Dodge Brill died at his home, 
921 East State Street, Ithaca, Sep- 
tember 10. He was buried at Pough- 
quag, New York, where he had 
formerly lived. 
"91 
Horace Atwood has retired from 
active duty as poultry husbandman 
on the staff of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at West Virginia 
University. He has been at the Sta- 
tion since 1898. He is a past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Instructors and Investigators in Poul- 
try Husbandry. 
"11 
Ira S. Brown of Mannsville, New 
York, is a general agent for the 
Farmers’ and Traders’ Life Insur- 
ance Co. He has four children, 
Harold, Ellen, and Mildred and 
Melba, twins. Since leaving college 
Mr. Brown has been managing editor 
of the Western Edition of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian World published at 
Madison, Wisconsin from 1912-1916. 
He operated Pleasant Valley Stock 
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Farm at Manlius, New York, from 
1916-1925. He has occupied his 
present position from 1925 until the 
present time. 

S. Pressly Coker of Hartsville, 
South Carolina, is president and man- 
ager of the Humphrey-Coker Seed 
Company there, having been in the 
seed business since graduation from 
Cornell. He is married and has five 
children, Katie May, Flora, Jane, 
John Wilson, and S. Pressly, Jr. 

J. Davidson is connected with the 
Bureau of Chemistry of Soils, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He has 
been studying the factors that modify 
the composition of Cereals, and doing 
other plant physiological work. His 
address is 3533 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

714 

E. Grant Perl, who is a landscape 
architect and realtor in Minneapolis, 
has just returned with his wife from 
a trip to Morocco, Algiers, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, and England. 
His address is 2988 Ewing Avenue, 
South. 

715 

Lucian C. Bareham is teaching 
drawing and music at Mercersburg 
Academy in Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"16 

Orley G. Bowen is living in Stelton, 
New Jersey. His two children are 
Mary Aletha, 6, and John Story, 4. 
He has been County Agricultural 
Agent of Middlesex County for the 
past eleven years. 


Willis A. Conklin was married on 
May 30 to Harriet Rogge of Detroit. 
Their address is 100 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

J. Curry Hill is farming at Jeffer- 
son Valley, New York. 


719 
A son, James William, was born 
at Ithaca on July 12 to William R. 


Needham ’25 and Mrs. Needham 
(Anna C. Coad 719). 
°20 


Nathan E. Aldrich is a Federal 
Land Bank appraiser. He lives in 
Franklinville, New York. A _ boy, 
Herbert Charles, was born last fall. 


Donald Hoagland is western mana- 
ger of Asia and Antiques magazines, 
with offices in the Wrigley Building, 
Chicago. He lives at 2218 Colfax 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. He has 
two children. 

A child, Robert Allen, was born on 
April 6 to Charles K. Sibley and 
Mrs. Sibley (Virginia Allen ’29). 
They live in St. Louis. 

°26 

Herbert Abrams is in the whole- 
sale florist business with his father 
at Blue Point, Long Island, New 
York. 
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Ray Bender is assistant county 
agent of Orange County, New York. 
His address is 77 Academy Avenue, 
Middletown. He was married April 
16 to Evelyn M. Worrall of Newark, 
Delaware. 

L. Jane Burnett is in the patent 
department of the research labora- 
tories of the Carborundum Company 
in. Niagara Falls, New York. She 
lives at 45 Richmond Avenue, Buffalo. 


Lester B. Foreman has been teach- 
ing vocational agriculture and in- 
dustrial arts in Hammondsport, New 
York. Next year he expects to teach 
in the Williamson Central School. 

"28 

A son, G. Lamont, was born on 
May 4 to G. Lamont Bidwell ’29 and 
Mrs. Bidwell (Marion Pino ’28). 
They live in Riegelsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John H. Caldwell is park forester 
of Letchworth Park, New York. He 
is in charge of reforestation and 
landscape work, trail construction 
and maintenance. 

Ella M. Cushman is an extension 
specialist with the College of Home 
Economics. She lives at 101 Eddy 
Street. 


729 
“Al” Hosteck, Campus Countryman 
editor ’29, is now at Saint Mary’s-on- 
the-Hudson, New York. 
Doris L. Illston and Emil W. Joeb- 
chen were married on September 20 
in Jamestown, New York. 


Merle J. Kelly is back this fall 
studying for a doctor’s degree in 
physics and instructing in meteor- 
ology. Merle was circulation mana- 
ger of the Countryman 1928-29. His 
address is 214 Thurston Avenue. 


Edith Marie Macon of Brooklyn 
and Blinn Sill Cushman, Jr., ’30, were 
married June 6 in Sage Chapel. 

Terrace D. Morgan and Arthur 
John Pratt ’26 were married at Sage 
Chapel on September 7. They will 
reside at 204 Delaware Avenue, 
Ithaca. 

Beatrice E. Billings is director of 
home economics with the National 
College of Education in Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Harold Gulvin was married Wed- 
nesday, August 12, to Miss Eleanor 
Horner. 

Ralph L. Higley is now assistant 
4-H Club agent in Tompkins County. 

Agnes Talbot is home demonstra- 
tion agent of Tioga County, New 
York. 

Al Van Wagenen is instructor in 
poultry marketing and is studying 
for a doctor’s degree. He is living 
at 214 Thurston. Al was editor of 
the Countryman in ’80, then Secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New York 
State Cooperative Official Poultry 
Breeders Association, Inc. Monroe 
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Babcock ’31 has suceeded Al in his 
old job, and Walt Schait ’30 assumes 
Babcock’s duties as R. O. P. (record 
of performance) inspector. 

William Clarke Ritter married 
Allie Sylvia Trakie on September 22 
They are living at 523 North Aurora 
Street, Ithaca. 


31 


Fred Allyn is farming with his 
father at Mystic, Connecticut. 

Mary Miller Arnold married George 
Jefferie Mueller. They are residing 
at 809 East State Street, Ithaca. 


Richard C. “Dick” Crosby drove 
out to California with his brother 
Alan W. “Al” Crosby ’27 and Bern- 
ard “Harky” Harkness ’29. Dick js 
studying landscape architecture at 
the University of Illinois this fall, 
His address is 901 West Green Street, 
Urbana, Illinois. Al and Harky are 
continuing their studies in landscape 
architecture at Harvard this fall. 

“Bob” Darrow, “Ed” Palmquist, 
and “Bill” Ritter ’30 were all married 
this summer. “Ed” married Virginia 
“Jinny” Ryan ’31 Arts. He is as- 
sistant in botany; she is working in 
the farm management department. 

“Jack” Fordan is farming with his 
father at Geneva. 

George S. Gifford is teaching agri- 
culture at Forestville, New York. 

“Giff” Hoag is still here, doing 
graduate work in farm management. 

Chris P. “Chris” Katsampes is 
studying for his doctor’s degree in 
bacteriology at the University of 
Illinois. His address is 901 West 
Green Street, Urbana, Illinois. 


Leon Lasher is with the inspection 
service of the state department of 
agriculture and markets. 


Orlo H. Maughan is back doing 
grad work in farm management. 

“Bill” Mills is doing grad work in 
plant pathology. His address is 214 
Thurston Avenue. 

“Art” Nichols is working on his 
father’s farm in Niagara Falls, New 
York. 


Fred Norton visited Cornell the 
other day. He is with the Dairymen’s 
League in Syracuse. 

“Bill” Pease is out at Castile, New 
York, teaching agriculture and mak- 
ing dates with the women. 

Harold Sawyer dropped in recent- 
ly. He expects to start farming on 
his own hook the first of November. 

Elton M. “Smitty” Smith is work- 
ing for the farm bureau. He may be 
reached at Columbia County Farm 
Bureau, Court House, Hudson, New 
York. 

“Fran” Sears is 4-H Club agent 
in Cayuga County. 

Ruth C. Tompkins was married on 
June 30 to Dr. William C. Lott of 
Ashville, North Carolina. 
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AG DOMECON HAS 
GET TOGETHER AND DANCE 


Meets in Roberts Assembly 
and Old Armory 


‘HE AG-DOMECON ASSOCIATION met 

for the first time this year on 
Tuesday, October 13 in Roberts As- 
sembly. The occasion was the annual 
fall get together and welcome to the 
freshman classes in agriculture and 
home economics. An address by Act- 
ing Dean Betten and entertainment 
features by Professors Everett, Mac- 
Daniels, and Curtis were the high- 
lights of the program. 


Benton Speaks 


The meeting was called to order 
by the president P. J. “Pete” Mc- 
Manus who welcomed the new class 
and gave an outline of the structure 
and purpose of the Ag-Domecon As- 
sociation. He then called on Acting 
Dean Betten who gave an interesting 
outline of the present and proposed 
campus construction projects. He 
stated that state appropriations had 
been made to complete the two build- 
ings which are under construction, 
Home Economics and Farm Manage- 
ment. but appropriations had still to 
he asked for enuining these buildings. 
Grants of $600.000 for Farm Man- 
agement and a little under $1.000.- 
000 for Home Economics have made 
possible their construction as plan- 
ned. Dr. Betten pointed out that the 
vresent depression and low prices 
had heen a great help in gettine these 
buildings as vlanned and that for the 
price Home Feonomics would be truly 
an immense building. He also drew 
attention to the extensive improve- 
ments in roads and sidewalks but 
stated the work could not be finished 
at present as nlanned because of 
lack of funds. Recause of financial 
conditions it will be imnossible to ask 
the legislature for funds to start the 
new library building at present 
This pronosed building is to stand at 
the south side of the quadrangle some 
where near the site of the present 
farm management building which 
will be razed. 


Profs Entertain 


Professor Everett entertained with 
a reading of poetry in the French- 
Canadian dialect. His introductory 
remarks were extensive and humor- 
ous. Professors MacDaniels and 
Curtis next starred with several vocal 
duets with guitar accompaniment. 
Their first number was a_ lullaby 
“Kentucky Babe,” followed bv a 
humorous numher “They Say That 
True Love’s a Blessing.” They gen- 
erously resnonded with an _ encore 
“The Good Book Says.” The meeting 
then adjourned to the Old Armory 
where evervone danced to the strains 
of Wes Thomas. A committee took 
care of all the introductions so that 
everyone could feel at home. Re- 
freshments were in the form of cider 
and wafers. 
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DOCTOR LADD RETURNS 


Doctor C. E. Ladd ’12, who has 
been on leave of absence from his 
position of Director of Extension 
since the first of the year to serve as 
Deputy Conservation Commissioner, 
has resigned that post to resume his 
duties here at the college. 

Doctor Ladd has been of great aid 
to the Conservation Department in 
formulating a program for the devel- 
opment of idle land within the state. 
He has been instrumental in reorgan- 
izing the methods and personel of 
the Fish and Game Division, has 
developed new policies for the propo- 
gation and distribution of game birds 
and fish, and through the cooperation 
of various groups of scientists and 
specialists, has been able to make de- 
finite recommendations for improve- 
ment of the Department as a whole. 


Doctor Ladd will be succeeded as 
Deputy Conservation Commissioner 
by Herbert E. Gaston, secretary of 
the Department since April 1. 


MORE HOLES IN 
THE AG CAMPUS 


It is beginning to appear as though 
the agricultural college will never 
grow old; at least it won’t if the 
present pace keeps up. Not content 
with digging mammoth holes for the 
construction of two new Dom-Econ 
buildings, authorities have proceeded 
with the construction of a new road 
on the north side of Roberts Hall and 
with the construction of new grass 
areas and concrete sidewalks both 
north and south of the Plant Science 
Building. Things will probably look 
beautiful in the future, but all this 
construction work certainly kicks up 
a terrible amount of dust at the 
present. time. 


Number 2 


AG BOOTERS 
OPEN SEASON 


Take Two Games By Forfeit 
Betton Speaks 


HE AG COLLEGE soccer team was 

credited with an jnitial victory on 
October 14, when the hotel managers 
failed to appear. The entire schedule 
for the team includes games with 
teams from the colleges of mechan- 
ical engineering on October 19, and 
architecture on October 28. On Oc- 
tober 30, the ag booters will en- 
counter the arts college team, and 
will finish the tournament against the 
civil engineers, last year’s athletic 
championship winners, on November 
6. The manager of the team is “Andy” 
Andrews ’31. The following men are 
out for the team, R. B. Hill ’34, H. D. 
Hill ’34. “Andy” Andrews ’31, “Dick” 
Keith ’33. “Norm” Foote ’32, “Churck” 
O’Niel ’33, “Shorty” Mather ’32, 
“Herb” Wright ’33, “Jerry” Hurd ’33, 
and “Don” Foster. This year the 
team intends to maintain the tradi- 
tion of the Ag college by ending the 
season victoriously. 


DR. BAILEY LECTURES 

Dr. L. H. Bailey delivered a lecture 
at the Floriculture Seminar on Tues- 
day, October 6, at 7:30. in Room 37. 
of the Plant Science Building, the 
main topic of which was the Rasp- 
berry, or, in technical nomenclature, 
the Rubus. He spoke of his journeys 
through South America and_ the 
Southern States during which he 
collected material of that Genus. The 
study of this group has long been the 
personal hobby of the speaker. 

Those in the audience were inform- 
ed that he has thousands of herbace- 
ous specimens of the Raspberry 
group. He stressed the importance 
of more care in the preservation of 
material by botanists who name new 
species. He also pointed out that 
plant breeders should check up on the 
current names of the plants with 
which they are now working, rather 
than rely on labels alone. 

Many reasons for the mislabeling 
of plants and a number of instances 
in which incorrect names came to be 
used were portrayed by Dr. Bailey. 


SOMETHING NFW IN THE 
WAY OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


At the Ag-Dom-Econ get-to-gether 
on Tuesday evening, October 12th. 
Acting Dean Betten informed the au- 
dience concerning the possibility of a 
new scholarship in Floriculture. He 
remarked that he has been carrying 
on some correspondence with an Am- 
erican lady who resides in Paris, 
France, and who is interested in giv- 
ing a scholarship to the worthiest 
student in the Denartment of Flori- 
culture. The recipient of the award 
will have the opportunitv to go to 
Europe to study the methods of the 
old masters of the game of growing 
things. There is nothing certain 
about getting the scholarship as vet. 
the listeners were informed, but Dr. 
Betten said he was pushing the cor- 
respondence as rapidly as possible. 
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AGDOMECON COUNCIL ACTIVE 


The Ag-Dom-econ Council, consist- 
ing of twelve members and headed by 
Pete McManus, held its first meeting 
of the Fall term in Roberts Assembly 
on Sunday evening, September 27, at 
7:00 o’clock. At that time, plans 
were formulated for the reception of 
the new members of the Ag-Dom-econ 
Club, to be held on Tuesday, October 
13, followed by a dance in the Old 
Armory. The remainder of the meet- 
ing was consumed by a discussion of 
the honor system, and was adjourned 
on the condition that a subsequent 
meeting would be held, at which 
some members of the faculty should 
be present so that their point-of- 
view could be realized and considered. 


DYNAMITE REMOVES 
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MRS. O. W. SMITH DIES 


Mrs. O. W. Smith, wife of O. W. 
Smith ’12, secretary of the colleges 
of agriculture and home economics, 
died Thursday afternoon, October 4. 
Mrs. Smith leaves a host of loving 
friends among the faculty, the stu- 
dent body, and the alumni. 


PROFESSORS WRITE BOOKS 


John Wiley and Sons have recently 
issued the following list of books by 
members of the ag college faculty 
and published by the Wiley Company. 

Farm Mechanics and Knots, Hitches 
and Splices written by B. B. Robb, 
Professor of agricultural education 
and F. G. Behrends, formerly of the 
department of agricultural education. 


FARMING HANDICAPS 


Would you like to see 


these MOTION PICTURES ? 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
DESIRED FILMS 


When requesting films, be sure to 
State if your projector requires 
35 mm or 16 mm width of film. 
Give definite and also optional 
dates to ensure films being avail- 
able for your programs. Send 
requests to MOTION PICTURE 
BUREAU. 


O college students interested 

in all phases of farm improve- 
ment, the du Pont Company offers 
the use of two instructive and enter- 
taining films. The first of these is 
“The Legacy” and depicts the use 
of dynamite to clear fields of rocks 
and boulders. The second is called 
“Green Valley’ and shows how 
explosives are used in drainage 
work. Both motion pictures con- 
tain all the essentials of feature 
films—suspense, drama, comedy 
and romance. Federal and State 
agricultural agents have used these 
films with much enthusiasm. Either 
would be sure to make a “hit’”’ at 
your agricultural meetings. Write 
for booklet describing other films 
you can obtain. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Teaching Agricultural Vocations 
by R. M. Stewart, professor of rural 
education, and A. K. Getman, special- 
ist in agricultural education, New 
a State Department of Educa- 
ion. 

The Agricultural Situation by G. 
F. Warren, professor of agricultural 
economics and farm management, and 
F. A. Pearson, professor of agricul- 
tural economics. 

Farm Soils by E. L. Worthen, ex- 
tension professor of soil technology. 

Judging Poultry for Production by 
J. E. Rice, professor of poultry hus- 
bandry, G. O. Hall, assistant profes- 
sor of poultry husbandry, and Dean 
R. Marble, formerly of poultry hus- 
bandry department. 

Practical Poultry Management by 
J. E. Rice, professor of poultry hus- 
bandry and H. E. Botsford, Extension 
Professor of Poultry. 

Marketing Poultry Products by E. 
W. Benjamin, formerly of poultry 
husbandry department. 

Education and Vocations by T. H. 
Eaton, professor of rural education. 


FLORICULTURE CLUB 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


On Wednesday night at 7:45 the 
Floriculture Club held its first meet- 
ing of the school year 1931-32, in 
Room 37 of the Plant Science Build- 
ing. The main topic of discussion 
was the annual “Mum” (Chrysanthe- 
mum) Ball and the Flower Show that 
is usually held in conjunction with 
it. There were plenty of disagree- 
ments among the members present, 
but eventually it was decided that the 
Flower Show should last for three 
days, beginning October 29, the 
“Mum” Ball being held on the night 
of the 30th, in Willard Straight, the 
night previous to the Columbia foot- 
ball game. These dates were decided 
upon, providing that the authorities 
of Willard Straight Hall find them 
satisfactory. 


PROF’S PRANKS 


Kenneth Post, an Instructor in the 
Department of Floriculture, con- 
ducted the members of his class in 
Commercial Floriculture on a field 
trip to Utica and Rome, on Friday, 
the sixteenth of October. 

Professor Ralph Curtis, who teaches 
Plant Materials, among other things, 
pulled a fast one on those in his 
present class who took the summer 
course that he gave, by telling them 
that they will be held responsible for 
all the work they had this summer, 
while those who failed to report this 
summer will be treated as beginners. 
Perhaps a few people are sorry that 
they even thought of coming to sum- 
mer school! 

Prof. H. C. Troy of the dairy in- 
dustry department has resumed his 
teaching duties after sabbatic leave 
of one term. While on leave Prof. 
Troy underwent an operation at the 
Ithaca Memorial Hospital but has 
fully recovered. 

Mr. H. J. Brueckner assistant in 
the dairy industry department has 
been appointed extension professor 
of dairy industry to take the place 
of Professor J. D. Brew, resigned. 
Mr. Brueckner was married the nine- 
teenth of September to Miss Elinore 
H. Gibbs ’30 at Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. and Mrs. Brueckner are 
making their home at the Belleayre 
apartments. 





































COLLEGE BEGINS SERIES 
OF RADIO BROADCASTS 





Deborah Domecon who married 
William Domecon shortly after her 
graduation from this college in 1928 is 
now living in Ithaca. The Domecons 
are the proud parents of a baby boy, 
Bill, who is now six months old. This 
is the setting and background for the 
series of playlets being broadcast 
over Station WEAI on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at noon. The broadcast of 
this feature now becoming established 
will be relayed through other stations 
in hopes of covering the entire state. 
Deborah’s problems prove to be those 
common to practically every home 
maker, and her audience may follow 


her through her respective trials and 
triumphs. Helps and suggestions that 
are seasonable and in many cases 
new are planned to be included in 
these programs. In conjunction with 
this the College plans to have publica- 
tions to be sent for the asking to those 
who wish further knowledge on the 
subject. 

Mary Geisler Phillips, wife of E. F. 
Phillips (bee man here at Cornell), 
has charge of the writing and broad- 
casting of this home economics fea- 
ture. She is the author of several 
nature books some of which were 
originally written for her own chil- 
dren. The Phillips have two sons who 
are students at Cornell, one a sopho- 
more and the other registered in the 
law school. Mrs. Phillips also writes 
for the Colonel Goodbody hour spon- 
sored by the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company. 


MAY WE HAVE A REPLY? 


As our Domecon page is especially 
written to aid our feminine readers, 
as well as to inform them of home 
economics’ activities, the suggestion 
has been made that we maintain a 
question and answer column in con- 
junction with “Domecon Doings.” In 
this we would answer those questions, 
either domestic or personal, not clear 
to co-eds, alumnae, and other readers 
of our page. If we could but know the 
problems puzzling you, I am sure we 
could assist you and oftentimes en- 
able you to obtain the many useful 
extension bulletins published by the 
College. 

Won’t you show us that you are in- 
terested in such a project by writing 
us your opinion of the proposed ques- 
tion box, and if you have questions 
won’t you include them in your letter? 
These comments should be addressed 
to the Editor of Domecon Doings, The 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Ithaca, New 
York. 


UNIT COURSES TO BE 
GIVEN BY SPECIALISTS 





Specialists in the New York State 
College of Home Economics are giving 
a series of unit courses on Child Wel- 
fare every Wednesday evening at 8 
o’clock in Room 100 of the College 
building. These courses are open to 
anyone interested in the subject under 
discussion. 

In planning these courses the fol- 
lowing program was_ arranged: 
“Health Measures”, Doctor Bull, Oc- 
tober 7 and October 14; “Feeding the 
Young Child”, Miss Monsch and Miss 
Sanders, October 21 and October 28; 
“Eating Behavior’, Doctor Waring. 
November 4; “Children’s Clothing”, 
Miss Scott, November 11; “Toy and 
Book Exhibits’, Nursery School Staff, 
November 24 and 25; “Toileting and 
Sleeping,” Doctor Waring, December 
2. 


HOUSING SPECIALIST JOINS 
EXTENSION STAFF OF COLLEGE 





Miss Marie Scott Welsh is our new 
specialist in housing in the department 
of extension. Miss Welsh’s activities 
before coming to Cornell have been 
extensive and varied. She has held 
the position of decorator with Lord 
and Taylor, New York City, has been 
in the Department of Interiors on 
the Delineator magazine, and has 
been connected with the United Mer- 
chandising Association. Miss Welsh 
has reported many exhibits in styles 
on the New York markets, and has 
also had experience in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles stores. 


NEW USES FOR PUMPKIN 





With the fall weather the pumpkin 
again becomes popular in many ways, 
The big golden fruit may be bobbing, 
goblin-eyed, about the back yard at 
night, but in the meanwhile its com. 
panions may be put to use in the 
kitchen. 

Pumpkin pie is an added attraction 
at the end of many meals during the 
fall and winter, and how many of us 
will refuse it out of season? Now is 
the time to make preparations for 
that out-of-season pumpkin pie. Can- 
ning is the answer, and that should 
be done now while the fruit is at its 
best. The pumpkin should be washed, 
sliced, steamed until tender, and put 


through a colander, and the pulp 
stirred until it is smooth. It is then 
packed, still hot, into jars, and cooked 
under 10 pounds of steam pressure 
for one hour. 

A delightful confection may be 
made from one-inch squares of pared 
pumpkin. To a pound of these pieces, 
% pound of sugar is added, and allow- 
ed to stand over night. In the morning 
the syrup may be drained off and 
cooked until it coats the spoon, after 
which the pumpkin, one lemon, and a 


tablespoon of preserved ginger are f 
added, and boiled until the pumpkin is f 
The pumpkin should be sim- f 


clear. 
mered until the syrup is absorbed, 
and then lifted out and drained first 


on plates, then on a screen covered f 


with cloth. When it is no longer 


sticky, it is rolled in granulated sugar 


and packed in glass jars. 





AN INEXPENSIVE THANKSGIVING TABLE DECORATION 
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NUTRITION SPECIALIST HERE 





Miss Marie E. Wells has accepted 
the position as nutrition specialist in 
the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell. Miss Wells received her 
A.B. and M. A. degrees in nutrition 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
yersity. She has served as dietician 
for the Rochester Society of Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, and has 
acted as assistant manager of Colum- 
bia Commons for three years. Miss 
Wells has had much experience in 
institutional cooking. 


Miss Mildred Carney is taking Miss 
Muriel Brazie’s place in the Clothing 
Department this year. Miss Brazie 
is working for her Ph. D. degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS. By 
Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia. 
The Viking Press, $3.50, illustrated 
$5.00. 





such a 


With Russia occupying 
large amount of space in the current 
news, any aspect of the situation 
commands public attention. Relative- 
ly little opportunity has been given 
in the past to a presentation of the 
Russian crisis as the nobility saw it, 
but here we have it all, related by a 
very likable princess who, above all. 
is human. 

Quite naturally one is made to 
sympathize with the Ramanovs, but 
at the same time it is made quite 
clear that an upset was bound to fol- 
low the extreme misery that was cur- 
rent in Russia during the early days 
of the World War. In that respect 
the book is a most enlightening his- 
torical document but to call it that 
belies the naive manner in which a 
princess spins out her life to public 
view. As a preview to the all im- 
portant five year plan, now so vital 
a factor in the world of commerce. 
this story can be most highly recom- 
mended. 


The book was edited by our own 
Russell Lord ’19, under difficulties of 
language and Russian temperament 
which had long delayed its appear- 
ance. “Russ” once occupied the very 
desk upon which this is being written 
when he was editor-in-chief of the 
Countryman. He is now to be most 
heartily congratulated for his part in 
producing a best seller. 
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Baking a custard by covering it, 
setting it in a pan of water, and cook- 
ing it on top of the stove gives it a 
velvety texture. 

A little sweet pickle relish added to 
mayonnaise dressing makes a pleas- 
ant variation in its flavor. 





Some sweet pickle relish makes raw 
cabbage a more popular dish. 





Well-lighted rooms help to make a 
home cheery as well as healthful and 
efficient. 

Pepper and most spices have no 
place in the diet of the small child; 
they are likely to irritate the lining of 
the stomach without adding food 
value. 





To make cranberry relish put four 
cups of cranberries through the meat 
grinder, add one cup of sugar, let 
the mixture stand from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, and stir it occa- 
sionally. 


Books 


Reading maketh a full man—Francis Bacon 


THE PERSONALITY OFA 

HOUSE. By Emily Post. Funk 
and Wagnalls Co.,,.New York. 521 
pp. $4.00. 


For prospective home builders, re- 
modelers, or even those who are plan- 
ning to do a little redecorating, this 
volume of Emily Post’s offers a 
wealth of material. Mrs. Post, the 
daughter of the late Bruce Price, 
well-known architect, has had much 
experience with color and design, not 
to mention her excellent background. 
She is noted for her good taste and 
judgment in the decorating field. She 
herself admits that she is so inter- 
ested in this line of work that she 
doesn’t see how she ever came to 
write “The Blue Book of Social 
Usage.” 

An extensive field is covered with 
the inclusion of many constructive 
suggestions frequently overlooked in 
books of a similar type. To begin 
with, there is an outline of architec- 
ture classics throughout the ages up 
to the present which is helpful to 
many who are not yet acquainted with 
these types. Mrs. Post classifies the 
fundamental principles of architec- 
tural beauty as utility, strength, and 
beauty, and painstakingly discusses 
these points. Nor does she deal only 
with the more aesthetic points in 
home planning, for there is advice 
on financing a home and how to deal 
with architects or contractors and 
similar subjects. 

Above all, the most attractive fea- 
ture of the book lies in its many sug- 
gestions on how to give a house 
not just style but/ersonality. The 
author claims that the most import- 
ant part of this lies in the selection 
of proper color schemes and by her 
careful exposition of the subject she 
encourages even the most wary to at- 
tempt effects which will be pleasing 
and have true. personality. 
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Miss Lillian Shaben, extension 
specialist in foods and nutrition at 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics, has been appointed head 
of the foods extension department. 
She takes the place of Miss Lucile 
Brewer who resigned late last sum- 
mer to take charge of the Consumers 
Laboratory of the General Foods 
Corporation. Miss Shaben is a grad- 
uate of Iowa State College where she 
received her B. S. degree in 1921. 
She has also worked on her M. S. 
degree several summers at Columbia. 


CORNELL STUDENT HONORED 


Josephine Collins ’83 Home Eco- 
nomics was unanimously _ elected 
president of the student section of 
the American Country Life Associa- 
tion for the coming year at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the associa- 
tion held at Cornell August 17-20. 







THE HOUSE THAT RUNS IT- 
SELF. By Gladys Denny Shultz 
and Bulah Schenk. John Day Co., 
New York. $2.50. 


Here is a book on household man- 
agement that savors of something 


. new for it is written purposely for 


women who have but a limited time 
to run their homes and rear their 
children and still want to make a 
first rate job of it. Both authors 
carry on a profession outside their 
regular household activities. 
their 


From 


own experience they have 


gathered together many helpful ideas 


and suggestions. The book is writ- 
ten primarily for the women with a 
home and children and no servants. 
However, much in it can be employed 
in the running of any such small 
establishment regardless of the num- 
ber of servants employed. 

The careful construction and equip- 
ment of a home is the nucleus at 
which to begin if one wishes to run 
it successfully. The planning of 
space for children is a point that has 
been all too long overlooked but here 
it is wisely given consideration. The 
planning of time to be actually car- 
ried out is another very important 
point included here. Feeding the 
family and a thought for recreation 
and play are other favorable points 
that make the book one to be highly 
recommended to those who care to 
carry out housekeeping on a scien- 
tific basis. 
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FINIS OF THE CAMP 





The work in mensuration, consisting 
of cruising Lot 56, on which the camp 
is located, continued for a week. The 
yellow jackets were glad to have com- 
pany once more, and gave several of 
the men warm receptions. After very 
dismal weather forecasts by Professor 
Bentley the “army” departed Tuesday, 
September 8, for Glens Falls. That 
afternoon the State nursery at Sara- 
toga was visited. This jis the largest 
nursery in the State. In the evening 
camp was established at the Fort 
George Battleground public camp site. 
Wednesday morning the men drove to 
Mechanicville and toured the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Mill. The 
company very courteously staked 
everyone to an excellent dinner; a de- 
cided improvement over paper-bag 
lunches. On the way back, the Lu- 
ther Preserve was inspected. The old 
building built by Mr. Luther to house 
the Cornell Foresters in 1916 has been 
razed. Mr. Luther was at home and 
gave the men a royal welcome. He 
explained how the idea of the planta- 
tion came to him and how he fulfilled 
his plan. Thursday morning Profes- 
sor Recknagel and Mr. Moore, of the 
company, conducted the outfit through 
the Finch Pruyn Mill. This is one of 
the finest mills producing newsprint 
to be found. In the afternoon the 
cars headed for Newcomb. 


Marcy Visited 


The rest of camp was spent com- 
pleting the field work in mensuration 
and the associated computations, a 
trip to two Finch Pruyn camps, seed- 
ling counts (opinion censored), and 
other jobs. The climax of the field 
experiences was the trip supposedly to 
Mt. Marcy, the highest peak in the 
Adirondacks. The trip was over the 
week-end of September 19. Saturday 
morning dawned bright and clear and 
everyone’s spirits were at a high pitch. 
The truck took the men as far as pos- 
sible, to the bank of the mighty Hud- 
son. The faster men forged on ahead, 
some of them going all the way to Mt. 
Marcy. The remaining ones took life 
easy and eventually reached the 
Flowed Lands. Professor Bentley and 
four others climbed Mt. Golden. The 
men who went up Saturday were for- 
tunate, for Sunday was foggy and cold 
when the men rolled out. Professor 
Spring blithely announced, “Merely a 
matter of a low fog. It will soon burn 
off. I have seen it this way many 
times.” Well, it rained all day. The 
“army” beat a hasty retreat for home. 

The great celebration came Wednes- 
day evening, September 23. It was 
a banquet to go down in history. The 
guests of the evening were Professor 





During the past summer, several 
members of the Class of ’34 have been 
acquiring practical experience in For- 
estry on the various National Forests 
in the West. 

Most of the “army” were located on 
the Clearwater National Forest in 
Idaho. Among these were P. M. 
“Dutch” Kihlmire who worked with a 
trail crew, J. W. “Jack” Duffield. 
Henry “Hank” Ashton, R. G. “Bob” 
Couch, S. J. Schoenfeld, J. J. “Joe” 
Davis, and K. J. “Ken” Morgan served 
at various Blister Rust Control camps. 
H. H. “Hy” Thomas was located in 
Idaho but on the Coeur d’Alene Na- 
tional Forest. 

The remainder of the “army” who 
were not in Idaho were located in 
Montana. D. H. “Gunner” Cross was 
located on the Flathead National For- 
est as a lookout and Max Dercum on 
the Cabinet National Forest worked 
with a trail crew. 


GRAD STUDENTS 


This year there are six graduate 
students registered in the department. 
M. J. Plice and C. C. Heimburger are 
working on forest soils. Mr. Nash is 
studying forest entomology. A. L. 
Richey of Colorado, W. Donehower of 
Minnesota, and Carl Maisenhelder ’31 
are working in Fernow Hall. We 
welcome the new men, and wish suc- 
cess to them all. 





Hosmer; Mrs. Parsons and a friend; 
C. E. Behre, P. Spaulding, and M. 
Westveld and his wife of the North- 
eastern Experiment Station; John 
Treggett Sr., and John Treggett Jr., 
Jack Donahue, and Steve Lamos of 
Finch Pruyn and Company. E. F. 
“Ed” Martinez ’31 acted as _ toast- 
master. The meal was excellent, the 
speeches still better, and everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
Professor Bentley turned poet and 
composed a poem concerning the 
glories of the trip to Mt. Marcy. The 
last day of camp witnessed the final 
struggle for the 1931 championship 
in the double-team horseshoe pitching 
contest. “Ed” Martinez and Profes- 
sor Bentley pitched against F. H. 
“Fred” Anderson and W. T. “Walt” 


Cusack. The game was very close 
but “Fred” and “Walt” won the 
title. 


Saturday, September 26, the camp 
broke up. H. E. Olsen departed in his 
$5 buick and actually arrived in 
Ithaca in time to register. Because of 
inclement weather the tents were left 
up. The truck returned to Ithaca. 

The 1931 Forestry Camp was a 
huge success. New friendships were 
formed, old ones strengthened. The 
men will long remember their four 
weeks stay in the Adirondacks. 
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CORNELL FORESTERS 





The first fall meeting of the for. 
estry club was held in the club room 
in Fernow Hall, October 8. The turn. 
out was unusually large and it glad. 
dened the hearts of the old timers to 
see it so. A. W. “Art” Holweg ’32 
presided. Professor R. S. Hosmer 
started the evening with a word of 
welcome to the new men, and lady, 
and the other members of the depart- 
ment faculty followed the “Chief.” 
Professor C. H. Guise has returned, 
and the club gave him a hearty wel- 
come. Professor Bristow Adams also 
spoke briefly, and recounted an amus- 
ing, if trying, tale of the old days in 
the Forest Service. 

The Cornell Foresters is a club, 
meeting monthly, for all members of 
the Department of Forestry. It is 
the common meeting place for both 
faculty and student body, where the 
decorum of the classroom can be laid 
aside and the fellowship of camp life 
revived. Men prominent in Forestry 
or allied fields are invited to give in- 
formal talks. It is well worth the 
time and effort of coming to the Up- 
per Campus an occasional evening. 





H. D. Switzer ’31 is working for the 
State of Michigan on a land inventory 
survey. 


K. A. Hinkley ’31 sends word that 
he is married! 


SPORTS 





Last year the Foresters did not fare 
very well in the intercollege athletics, 
only winning third place. One first 
place and three second places were 
captured. For two years the For- 
esters have won in basketball. This 
year the championship must come 
back to Fernow Hall. 


The only way to win is for every 
man to come out and do his darnedest. 
Soccer is well under way and before 
long basketball will start. If you ever 
have played either game, or think you 
can play, give yourself the benefit of 
the doubt and consult S. H. “Red 
Palmer ’32, who is athletic director. 


Mr. Ernest Sterling ’02 recently 
returned to Fernow Hall for a couple 
of days. Mr. Sterling is vice presi 
dent of the James D. Lacey. Corpora- 
tion. He gave the seniors the “low- 
down” on forestry conditions in the 
South. 








